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families and suggests steps to improve their lives, information was 
drawn from primary and secondary analyses of statistical data from 
1987. The following findings are included: (l) nearly one out of 
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children live in families that rely exclusively on welfare; and (9) 
poor young children are at risk of impaired health, school failure, 
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The intention of Fii*e Million Children is to bring 
into focus the needs and problems of poor young 
children and their families and to suggest steps to 
improve their lives. To address more effectively the 
needs of young children living in or near poverty, 
we need a firmer grasp of who these children are, 
what kinds of risks they face, and how adequately 
current policies and programs serve them. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
approximately 32.5 million people were poor in the 
United States in 1987. Of that number, 13 million 
were children under the age of 18, and 5 million 
were children under six. The federal government 
classifies a family as poor if its pretax cash income 
falls below a certain minimum standard. In 1989 
this standard, the poverty line, was $9,890 for a 
family of three, and $12,675 for a family of four. In 
1987 the poverty line was $9,056 for a family of 
three, and $ 1 1 ,6 11 for a family of four. 

The information in five Million Children has been 
drawn from primak-y and secondary analyses of 
national databases and from published and un- 
published literature. Much of the data presented is 
for 1987. At the time the data were being analyzed, 
this was the most recent information available. 
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The period of childhood from 
birth through five years 
is one of great vulnerability 
and great opportunity. 



This first report from the National Center for 
Children in Poverty presents a portrait of the five 
million children under the age of six who live in 
poverty in the United States. The report brings 
together, for the first time in one source, information 
on poor children under six and their families. It 
addresses the following questions: 

Who are the nation's poor children under six, and where 
do they live? 

What are the families of poor young children like, and 
why are they poor? 

What risks do poor children face, ind what is being done 
to reduce thetn? 

Whet conclusions can we drew from this Information 
to help as improve the life circumstances and 
developmental outcomes for poor children under six? 

o 



Excerpts from the Foreword 



V Ve must remember that all poor families 
and their children are not alike. Their histories 
differ as much as their current life circumstances, 
and the program and policy responses must differ 
as well. What we want for our most vulnerable 
children is what we should want for all 
children— a healthy start in life; high quality early 
care and education; parental support systems; 
job market opportunities that allow parents to 
provide for their children emotionally and 
financially; and decent, affordable housing in 
stable, safe environments* 

"It is time to view the issues of children and 
families in poverty through a new lens. We need 
to implement comprehensive approaches to 
assisting poor young children and families over 
the early years of family formation — approaches 
that incorporate the concepts of prevention and 
equity, stability and continuity, and enrichment 
rather than remediation. 

"Greater coordination of policies and programs is 
essential We need income support and high 
quality child care. We need job training and better 
housing. Single solutions are not the answer to 
multiple problems. Academics, legislators, 
educators, child advocates, corporate executives, 
and religious leaders have joined *anks in 
supporting initiatives to improve the lives of 
children. They believe, as do we, that children are 
our future, and the future is today," 

Judith E. Jones 
Director 

National Center for Children in Poverty 




Summary of Findings 



Some of the findings in Five Million Children help to 
illustrate the breadth and depth of child poverty in 
the United States: 

NrariyMtMtif evtryfow chU*w im#or six ysars of 
ago livts in pomty. 

In 1987, 23 percent of U.S. children under six were 
living at or below the poverty line, While the number 
of poor fjeople in the United States has declined in 
recent years, the number of poor children under six 
has grown. 

CfciMrtft Mtftr tlx ar* owe fiksiy to be poor 
tfeMityotittrift-froifp. 

The 23 percent poverty rate for children under six in 
1987 was higher than the rate for any other age- 
group in the United States, It was more than double 
the rate for adults aged 18-64, nearly double the rate 
for the elderly, and higher than the poverty rate for 
older children and adolescents. 

milt 42 pefctnt of ttw 5 million diiltfrm ***** six in 
1«7 wirt wMtt, 58 pmtmfi wero fftw wtatrit* 
MiMrity chfWfon infer six art meh moro ilkefy to be 
poor Urn wMtt chiidm outer tlx* 

About 2.1 million, or 42 percent, of the 5 million 
poor children in the United States in 1987 were non~ 
Hispanic white. About 1 .6 million, or 32 percent, 
were non-Hispanic Black; 1 million, or 21 percent, 
were Hispanic; and 250,000, or 5 percent, were from 
other racial or ethnic minorities, predominantly 
Asian and Native American. The rales of poverty for 
each racial/ethnic group vary greatly. For Black 
children under six in 1987, the poverty rate was 48 
percent. For Hispanic*, the rate was 42 percent. For 
other minorities, the rate was 29 percent, and for 
whites, 13 percent, 
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CUM pwrty wtet ait hftfwrt It ctitral cities, 
bit mti pttf cMMfci itai ottsMt tfeM. 

Jn 1987 the poverty rate among children under six 
living in the central cities of U.S. metropolitan areas 
was 31 percent. The rate was 13 percent in suburban 
areas and 28 percent in rural areas. Child poverty is 
more prevalent in the South than in other regions, 
but it is growing fastest outside the South. 

ftrmnttfaffordaWt bentag, mtnf 

Three national studies of homeless children aged 16 
and under estimate that between 41,000 and 106,000 
children are literally homeless at any given time (i.e., 
living in shelters, churches, or public places), and 
many more are precariously housed. 

CMMrm tutor si* INtog with tiRflt mtimn art mzh 
man flkflf to be poer thai tbwt living 
wftb twt prats, but 38 ptfCMt if poor young chiltfftn 
lira it marrittf-Ntpit families. 

Since 1979 there has been a gradual upward trend in 
the proportion of all poor children living with single 
mothers. By 1987, more than half of all poor children 
under six lived with single mothers. Children born 
outside of marriage living with single mothers are at 
the greatest risk of long- term poverty. The birthrate 
among teenagers has declined over the past several 
decades, hu< the proportion of births to teenagers 
occurring outside of marriage increased from 15 
percent to 61 percent from 1960 through 1986. 

Children living in large families are more likely to be 
poor than are children in small families. However, 
far fewer poor children live in large families today 
than did in the recent past, in 1986, 51 percent of all 
poor children under six lived in families with one 
other or no other child. The average number of 
related children under 18 living in poor families fell 
dramatically between 1970 and 1986, 
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Ttaeriwtdfialteirilolptfmtsisctdsety associated 

Mgkocfcoot are boo IMnfy tliao pmwrto 

with Mtrt edecatiea to fee oaipioyotf steadily, or it ill. 

lity also land to tan test often onptoiod. 

in 1987 the poverty rate was 62 percent for children 
under six living in families where the only parent or 
the better-educated parent had not completed high 
school. That same year the poverty rate was 19 
percent for young children with at least one parent 
who had graduated from high school. 

Mart than httl of ill poor cMWmn under six Have at toast 
om parent ttta Is titter working or ioekieg f Of work. 
Em to, fwlt-ttaM, fall-year employment 
does not ooarantoo that families will not bo poor. 

Among children tinder six in poor married-couple 
families, 72 percent had at least one parent 
employed full- or part-time. Among poor children 
under six in mother-only families, 20 percent had 
parents who were employed full- or part-time. 
Children whose mothers work are less likely to be 
poor, whether they live with one or two parents. 

Fowor tkao oeo-third of ail poor Chilton under six live in 
families that rely exclusive!* on welfare. 

In 1987 only 28 percent of children under six lived in 
families whose sole source of income was welfare. 
Some IB percent lived in families who 
supplemented their earnings with public assistance, 
and 19 percent lived in families who received a mix 
of earned and unearned income. More than one- 
third, 37 percent of all poor children under six, lived 
in families who relied exclusively on earnings from 
employment. 
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Poor cttttft* ars it yaatsr risk of Impaired teattti 
ttaaare atbsr eMMm*. 

Poor women are more likely than nonpoor women to 
deliver low-birihweight babies, and their children are 
more likely to have growth retardation and anemia 
because of poor nutrition. Compared with nonpoor 
children, poor children are exposed to higher doses 
of lead in their environments, which can cause 
adverse central nervous system efiects,There is also a 
high rate of accidental injury among poor children, 
and the risk of prenatal drug exposure and exposure 
to AIDS appears to be much higher for infants born 
to poor women, 

Earijr ckiMtaMl axpsriatess contribute to poor 
cMMrort htfb rates of school filters, fropost, 
dsJiapeaey, tsrly eftlittssriitfl, and sdott poverty. 

Developmei :al risks are significantly greater, on 
average, for poor than for nonpoor children. These 
risks vary according to the physical and mental 
health of parents, the availability of social support 
from outside the family, place of residence, the 
resilience of children, and other circumstances. 
Higher maternal education is associated with higher 
levels of cognitive and emotional support for child 
development. 

MMy poor parents act loss atoto foaa otter parants to 
prsvast tbsff children's oxpowr* to turn sad to promoto 
positive bsaltft and davalopawntel outcomes. 

Many poor parents were themselves poor children, 
exposed to similar developmental risks and suffering 
similar harm. The limited ability of poor parents to 
fulfill their parental responsibilities comes mainly 
from a lack of economic resources—often exacer- 
bated by a lack of knowledge and personal and social 
resources. Health care, child care, and preschool edu- 
cation programs are less accessible to poor parents 
than to nonpoor parents, resulting in less positive 
health and development among poor children. 
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Vm ptMm ef ckiM pmrerty canaet to sototf witfcwrt 
MmmnB nw Mm or pvor ramim* 

Direct and early intervention in the lives of poor 
children, through such services as preventive 
maternal and child health care and ea iy childhood 
education, can improve long-term outcomes among 
children who grow up in poverty. However, 
interventions that focus exclusively on poor children 
cannot compensate for the impoverished 
environments in which they live. 

Young children depend primarily on their families to 
protect them, to actively promote their good health 
and development, and to mend whatever harm 
occurs. Poor parents are generally less able than 
other parents to fulfill these responsibilities because 
they have fewer economic, personal, and social 
resources. 

Foer fmiilto differ, tnd Him is i cwtimitrai of nted, 
riopudltf on circunutMCis* 

Every year large numbers of families become poor 
because of divorce, separation, unemployment, or 
temporary disability. The length of the stay in 
poverty for many of these families is brief, but some 
families suffer longer spells of poverty because of 
prolonged physical disability, lack of job skills and 
experience, extended periods of unemployment 
related to recessions in the national or local 
economy, reemployment at lower wages when the 
local economy loses higher-paying Jobs, or other 
factors. Long periods of poverty, even for robust 
families, gradually erode personal and social 
resources, and the escape from poverty becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

Other families are formed in poverty. These families 
generally fare worse and have greater needs than 
families who become poor. They include large 
numbers of single-parent families formed outside of 
marriage; a surprising number of young two-parent 
O 
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families who c annot earn enough from employment 
lo escape poverty; and many families formed by 
immigrant parents who arrive in the United States 
with few financial assets and Hale education. 

Families formed in poverty lend to have fewer 
economic, personal, and social resources and to 
experience longer spells of poverty than other poor 
families. Nonetheless, even among these families, 
important differences are evident. Poor young two- 
parent families who remain intact are more likely to 
work their way out of poverty, over time, than are 
single-mother families. It appear* that most children 
born to poor single mothers will spend their entire 
childhoods in poverty— barring major shifts in U.S. 
social and economic policy. 

Midi cat too torn to protect poor ftm cWfoaaaad 
to b*\p tlma bacaa* prodttthrt tfatti. Ave) bit tfata 
ttro*<vi«#i^tt»iiMtf^ tutorial 
accatt to attend aatf cMM Iteaffis and aatritloa 
ttnrfcaa, Ufa fttiitf tarty ekiMM ww aad 
tfecatita, tad intra affarfabte tad atfaqaata batting. 

• Universal health insurance coverage and im- 
provements in the health care systems serving poor 
and low-income populations would make a positive 
difference in the life outcomes of poor children. 

• Efforts to expand child care subsidies for poor and 
low-income families and to develop the quality of 
child care resources ai the community level are 
critical both for reducing poverty and for promoting 
child development. 

• The expansion of Head Start and other effective 
preschool programs to serve all poor and low- 
income children is long overdue, as is making these 
programs full-day. full -year to meet the needs of 
employed parents. 

• New housing policy and investment must be part 
of any solution to the problem of child poverty 

O 
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Effective ineasares to prevent fantf^ 
peer laclado IwwCT far towperartty toaMod werfcott, 
silondod ■■■ompHywort benefits, cMM oapport far fro 
oMMro* af separated end divorced parents, and Income 
supports far tow-wage wortiers, 

• A national temporary disability insurance plan 
providing adequate income and a bridge to long- 
term disability programs under Social Security 
would prevent many children and families from ever 
becoming poor. 

• If social insurance benefits to the unemployed 
provided a secure bridge to reemployment, many 
families would never enter the welfare system and 
the ranks of the very poor. If the unemployment 
insurance program were coordinated with 
education, training, job development, and income 
support for workers reemployed at low wages, 
periods of unemployment could be shortened and 
decent family incomes ensured. 

• A higher minimum wage, an expanded Earned 
Income Tax Credit adjusted for family size, or other 
measures in some combination could ensure that 
the children of parents who work for a living are not 
poor. 

• A child support assurance system could guarantee 
reasonable levels of child support to custodial 
parents when the noncustodial parent is unable to 
pay or avoids payment. 

Three key aliments in soy initiative to reduce the 
winter of dill*** born into poverty ere (1) dfscwiregfftfl 
ftfolescents from becoettea pewits before they ire able 
to esjeme profiting responsibilities, (2) helping poor 
yeeng permits meet their children* developments! 
see*, eed (3) preparing poor yetuig adults for 
employment in the more technically demanding lobs of 
today's labor force. 
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• There is a pressing need to expand teenage 
pregnancy prevention and teenage parent support 
programs. 

• The*e is a critical need to create educational and 
employment opportunities that will motivate poor 
teenagers to postpone parenthood. 

• High qualify schooling and more postsecondary 
education and training for technically demanding 
occupations are essential not only for young adults 
to secure employment, but for the United States to 
compete in the global economy, 

tMMitfe irticjtts that tif liijw ity if Mtfir • 

tfcff owM ttpptrt tkiMffws stiff tkf ptwtf Hm* 

mm m - .mm. _ m - - - mm^mmmmmm UUUlfllM 

■WMMMMft PUMr iPm imm MfuSQWit 

(MM< » mUf wiH »ttt-«tftel— cy, <• not 
MM ftat mik «M pty M*k tt nap pMpto in tN 

HMf fWfit MM ffl VtfWt. 

• A more comprehensive approach to welfare reform 
would include income supports for all employed 
parents and assured child support payments for 
single parents, together with universal family health 
itmirr >%v coverage and child care assistance for all 
low-income workers, 

• Coordinated community- based services can help 
poor parents cope more effectively with personal 
problems and parental responsibilities, can make a 
positive difference in the face of economic hardship, 
and are essential to some families' ultimately 
achieving economic self-sufficiency, 

• We must invest more in both programs and 
mechanisms for service coordination if we are to use 
our resources wisely and help those poor families 
who have the fewest personal and social resources. 
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Order Form 



if To order a copy of the 96- page publication FUw Million 

It Children: A Statistical Profile of Our Poorest Young 

if Citizens, please flit out the information below, remove 

;S the page, and send it to the National Center for 

i Children in Poverty (NCCP) with a check made out to 

j -The Trustees of Columbia University," $9*95 plus 
$3*00 postage and handling ($12.95 total). 

! Additional publications available from NCCP are 
described on the next page, with specific information 
I about book charges, postage, and handling costs. 



Name 

Trile/Diwsion 
QfQanj/ation 
Address 
City 

Stale Zip code 

Please send me: No. of copies Cost/postage 
Rvo Million Children $ 
Past Caring 
Young Children 
Changing Needs 

.... f i 

Alive and Well? 

Total: $ 

Checks must be made out to the Trustees of Columbia Uiwersity Mail toun 
and check to NCCP. Columbia Univeisity, 154 Haven Avenue, NY NY 10032 
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fast Cartel: A History of U.S. Praacboal Cart Mi Etfacatiaa 
fortkf fa** 1820-1965 by Emily D Cahan 

This volume describes America s 19th- and 20th- 
century infant and child care programs and education 
services as they responded to changing family and 
societal needs. The text iraces the historical origins of a 
two-tiered child care system—one rooted in the social 
welfare system, with the goal of reducing welfare 
payments, and the second designed to give preschool 
educational enrichment to middle- and upper-middle- 
class children. HO pp. $5.95 plus $2.00 postage and 
handling. 

Yoaag CWlrfrw In Pwtrty: An Aawtitrt SibUoarapfcy of 
laaka aid Raperta compiled by Leign Hailingby 

This annotated bibliography initiates a series of annual 
Center bibliographies and supplements that categorize 
and describe up-to-date reports and monographs in 
many areas related to children in poverty, minorities, 
single mothers, the uninsured, social policies, welfare 
reform, early childhood care and education, family 
support, maternal and child hetith. Public 1-aw 99-457, 
and hunger and food distribution. 20 pp. $3.00 postage 
and handling. 

CfcanfiAf Netfe for a Ctea^ofl Fattra: Tfca Net4 for 
UacatM Laadankip by JudM E. Jones 

To assure productive futures for our five million 
children under six who live in poverty, our school 
systems need to involve parents in schools, support and 
retrain teachers, respond to family needs and working 
mothers, and share decision-making with members of 
the community. This text, based on a speech, calls for 
systemic changes in our educational system in order to 
educate at-risk children. 20 pp. $2.00 postage and 
handling. 

Forthcoming: 

Aliva and Wall? A Raviaw of Haaftii Policial aad Program* 
for Poor Cfclldrafl by Lorraine V Klerman 

This monograph will delineate for policymakers the 
extent of health problems among children in poverty, 
the causes of these problems, and the history of 
governmental health care programs for children in the 
United States. The final section suggests possible public 
approaches to provide improved health and safety for 
poor children. (In press.) 72 pp. $5.95 plus $3.00 
postage and handling* 

Fill out order form on page 13. 



The National Center for Children in 
Poverty was established in 1989 at the 
School of Public Health, Columbia 
University. Its goals are to strengthen 
programs and policies for children 
and their families who live in poverty 
in the United States.The Center 
conducts interdisciplinary analyses 
and disseminates information about 
public and private initiatives in the 
areas of maternal and child health, 
family support, and early childhood 
care and education. 
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